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universities1 arrangements with other sponsors. The Committee, therefore, commissioned a review of these relationships in the hope of finding ways to improve the government-university partnership.
The review* found in part that dealing with federal agencies is a much more standardized process for the universities than dealing with most other sponsors. The application process is more well defined; learning what to submit, to whom, and when presents little or no problem. The federal government, however, deals with universities much more bureaucratically than any other sponsor. While the government's original model may have been the foundation grant, it has added restrictions to its award arrangements that have required expansion of university staffs to ensure compliance. Federal requirements for performance and fiscal reports parallel the most stringent ones of any of the other sponsors. Under some federal agreements, the reporting requirements have become quite onerous.
The biggest difference in federal support, however, is in audit. Nonfederal sponsors seem to have no published requirements for audit. Some reserve the right to inspect the financial records relating to grant expenditures, but nonfederal sponsors rarely conduct on-site audits. They seem to feel that audits of university expenditures by sponsors are just not cost-effective.
Major universities are usually audited annually by a public accounting firm, by the state, or by both. Because sponsored research and development account for well under a third of the expenditures of most universities, their own funds are the largest fraction of the monies vulnerable to misuse. Universities establish internal procedures to safeguard and manage those funds.  In many areas, nonfederal sponsors do not specify the terms and conditions of allowability of costs; instead they ask that the institution treat their funds as it treats its own. They rely on the universities' systems to protect their funds. This is one of the reasons why grants are
*Cedric Chernick, "Who Gives Best? An Examination of the Grant and Contract Policies of Industry, Foundations, and Voluntary Organizations and a Comparison with Federal Government Practices" (background paper prepared for the Ad Hoc Committee on Government-University Relationships in Support of Science, Washington, D.C., June 1982).purest form, a fixed obligation grant would leave such funds under the control of the investigator andsome faculty made exaggerated claims about the requirements of the revised A-21.
